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named it "Dibbleton"; he sees this squeamish affectation as
part of the dangerous new "spirit of improvement," a pro-
fessed love of liberty that "gives play to malice, envy,
covetousness, rapacity, and all the lowest passions of our
nature."

Even though we are to take Mordaunt on the whole seri-
ously, the novelist is having his fun in his hero's precocious
outburst about the bad new days, for as the reader knows,
the Yankee prejudice against the name Satanstoe is not
new. Young Jason Newcome had told Corny soon after the
two had met that the name was irreligious, profane, un-
genteel, vulgar, and only fit to be used in low company. In
the third novel, The Redskins, we are told casually of a
city, Dibbletonborough, that had been founded on a part of
Satanstoe during the speculative boom of the 1830*5. An
ironic suggestion runs through the series that the Yankee
spirit of change, supposedly so destructive of tradition,
creates its own unconscious pieties and symbolic ties to
which men cling for generations, while the conscious love
of old ways, which Corny hopes to foster by the family
chronicle he has started, never takes hold even of his own
descendants. Although they continue the story they do not
seem to have read what has gone before. In the very last
paragraph of Satanstoe Corny thinks it likely that his son
Mordaunt, if he writes, will have more to tell of Harry Bui-
strode; but Mordaunt knows so little of his father's friend
that on the first page of Chainbearer he describes him vaguely
as a "Sir Something Bulstrode" whom his grandfather Her-
man was visiting when he died in England.

Mordaunt's trip upstate, unlike his father's, is a serious
matter of business. On the sloop going to Albany the young
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